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resemblance. And indeed had these letters ever actually passed between 
a nobleman and the wife of the Prince in whose army he was serving, 
what in the world would have induced the guilty pair to preserve them, 
to deposit them, as Wilkins surmises, "at stated periods, probably at the 
end of every six months," in the hands of the infamous Aurora Konigs- 
marck ? They are of no importance to history save as proving that the 
connection of the two was highly improper. Would a princess be 
likely to hand over to a third party letters to herself so indecent that 
Wilkins has had to expurgate them ? 

The strongest point brought forward by Wilkins is that the despatches 
of Sir William Dutton Colt, British envoy from 1689 to 1693, now pro- 
duced for the first time, corroborate the correspondence in certain ways : 
"if it can be proved," he writes, " by independent testimony and ' un- 
designed coincidences ' (as Paley would say) that the mention of persons 
are accurate and the allusions to even minute events correct in every de- 
tail, it affords the strongest possible proof of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the letters." But the " minute events " as given in Wilkins's 
extracts from Colt prove to be almost wholly the coming of this or that 
person to this or that place at such and such a time. Now mark what a 
powerful weapon is placed in the hands of an editor who would like to 
have these two accounts agree. Wilkins says himself that throughout the 
correspondence an elaborate cypher or rather series of cyphers has been 
used for the names of persons and places and that the task of unravelling 
has been so difficult he must ask for indulgence if errors have crept in — 
furthermore that only four out of 200 letters are dated and that he has 
been obliged to sort them so as " to allow them to answer one another in 
due order." With such power over names and dates almost any two 
texts could be made to conform ! 

Perhaps the caliber of Wilkins's book can best be judged from the 
following passages occurring in a chapter on the " History and Authen- 
ticity of the Letters, ' ' which as a note implies can be skipped by the ordi- 
nary reader as it " does not affect the narrative " : '•' Two centuries have 
gone ; the lovers are dead ; the hands that penned these burning words, 
the eyes that wept, the hearts that throbbed as they were written have 
crumbled into dust. But their witness is here — here in these old and faded 
pages, which breathe even now, faint as the scent of dead rose leaves, the 
perfume of their passion." 

Ernest F. Henderson. 

L' CEuvre Sociale de la Revolution Francaise. Introduction par M. 
Emile Faguet. (Paris : Librairie A. Fontemoing. Pp. 460.) 

This volume of essays upon the social changes brought about by the 
French Revolution should contribute not a little towards a better ap- 
preciation of the great non-political revolution which is so com- 
monly obscured by the dramatic political history of the time. It is not 
always made clear that the deep and permanent change which trans- 
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formed the society of feudal France into that of the France of to-day was 
the real French Revolution, in which the Terror, the Directorate and the 
Empire were but passing incidents. The volume under review traces in 
a series of short clear summaries how the change came about, and how it 
affected the common people, the clergy, the army, and the soil of France. 
The summaries, while popular in style, are by specialists, to whose larger 
works the reader is referred for fuller treatment from this point of 
view. M. Faguet's introduction " Sur les Idees mattresses de la Revo- 
lution francaise" gives unity to the volume by showing how the various 
Revolutionary principles were at bottom but different phases of one domi- 
nating idea, that of equality. Liberty, as understood at the beginning 
of the Revolution, meant rather the suppression of privilege in society 
than the overthrow of monarchy, and as fraternity is only "equality 
considered as a sentiment or passion," the famous motto of the Revolu- 
tion may be reduced to its first term. In application we see this idea of 
equality at the basis of every reform. Common and free education is 
demanded that the qualifications of wealth may be neutralized. To make 
' ' equality before the law ' ' a reality, the advantages of wealth itself must 
be more equally distributed, and, in the redistribution of property which 
resulted, the Revolution was unconsciously verging towards socialistic 
ground. The new bourgeois already satisfied with the profits of the 
equalizing process checked this tendency when it came to light in Babeuf. 
M. Faguet in his attempt to emphasize the main source of the Revolu- 
tionary ideas has perhaps overstated his case, but his treatment is 
thoughtful and suggestive. He closes however with applications to the 
present conditions in France, which are dragged in somewhat unneces- 
sarily and obscure the general plan of the book in an unfortunate manner. 

The question how far this idea of equality was consciously worked out 
in the Revolution is discussed in the second essay by M. Lichtenberger 
on " Le socialisme et la Revolution francaise," which is an admirable 
study of the various attacks upon the property of the privileged orders. 
It was the exigencies of the hour that brought the general overturn rather 
than philosophic theories, and the point is well made that it was the very 
paternalism of the old regime, with its minute interference in private af- 
fairs, which afforded the precedent for the confiscation of property when 
the owners refused their service to the state. The Revolution was in no 
way socialistic in principle. 

The third essay, "Les Doctrines de l'Education revolutionnaire," 
by Maurice Wolff discusses at considerable length the genesis of the pub- 
lic school system in France with special elaboration of the work of Con- 
dorcet. The treatment of the subject is somewhat detailed and will be 
of more interest to French readers than to foreigners unless conversant 
with the present system in France. 

M. Sagnac's contribution on "La propriete fonciere et les paysans 
pendant la Revolution," is a good survey of a most intricate subject. 
Passing hurriedly over the conditions to 1789 the author reviews the work 
of the Constituent and Legislative Assemblies in a masterly fashion. The 
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' ' brigands ' ' are explained in a word ; the pressure of the nation on a vacil- 
lating legislature which slowly yielded, point by point, is well brought 
out. After an analysis of the maximum, and the prohibition of export 
under the new system, the essay closes with a short resume. 

The fourth essay in the book ' ' La Revolution et le clerge catholique, ' ' 
by M. L. Cahen is quite as satisfactory as the third, and following the 
same plan gives a succinct account of the action of the lower clergy from 
the elections of 1789 throughout the Revolution, bringing out clearly as 
well the influence of the civil constitution upon the fall of the monarchy 
and the disaffection that brought the Terror. M. Cahen has the gift of 
epigram and his statements must sometimes be taken with reserve, but 
his study is a valuable summary of a phase of the Revolution the, import- 
ance of which is not always understood. 

M. Levy Schneider closes the series by a similar account of the 
changes which the Revolution caused in the army. The application of 
republican principles there, causing the demoralization of the army of 
the old regime and the inefficiency of the central government, leading to 
obedience to local authorities, are sketched hurriedly, and the main in- 
terest is centered upon the work of the Convention. The situation dur- 
ing the Terror and the effect of the 9th of Thermidor are well described. 

Altogether the collection, while perhaps not always convincing, is a 
most welcome contribution to the literature of the Revolution, both for 
its point of view, and its clearness in presentation. It is to be regretted, 
however, that M. Faguet did not at the beginning more clearly define 
the field covered by the book and make clear its significance, instead of 
somewhat obscuring the subject by applications that link it to the politics 
of the present. 

James T. Shotwell. 

Geschichte Europas scit den Vertragen von 18 13 bis zum Fr inkfurter 
Frieden von i8ji. Von Alfred Stern. Dritter Band. (Ber- 
lin : Wilhelm Hertz. 1901. Pp. xii, 419.) 
It is four years since the second volume of Dr. Stern's history of 
Europe appeared and now the third volume, carrying the narrative to 
1830, has come to hand. Thus at intervals of from three to four years 
the author is presenting the results of his researches, gradually increasing 
the number of volumes of a history that for many years is bound to be 
the most authoritative work upon the subject. He seems to have mapped 
out his plan on the basis of five year periods, and if the present rate of 
progress is maintained and the five year periods adhered to, the entire 
work will be finished in about thirty years, a long time, indeed, for any 
scholar to count on for continuous and uninterrupted labor. When com- 
pleted the work will stand as the only history of the nineteenth century 
based strictly on original investigation and will seem to furnish an answer 
in part at least to the despairing cry of Seignobos and Alison Phillips 
that " a hundred lives of mortal men," to use the expression of the last- 



